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sophieal and religions thought. It was the first
half of the nineteenth century in Scotland in a
preparatory encounter with the second.

It was impossible to  accept this  fervid   and
personally   interesting   protest   as    a   sufficient
critical estimate of the far-reaching conceptions
to   which  Chalmers   had  been  so  lately  intro-
duced,   and  now  encountered with   a   beautiful
simplicity and enthusiasm.     The  article in the
'North   British'  was  his  last work  in  author-
ship : it appeared only a few weeks before his
death.    " Had there been no perverse metaphysics
to bewilder men, there would have been no need
for metaphysicians," was its watchword: like the
spear of Achilles, the only service of metaphysics
was to heal the wounds itself had made.    " The
child sees an apple on the table, and affirms a
real   apple  to   be  there.     A  Berkeleyan   phil-
osopher labours  to   disprove   the  assertion.     A
second metaphysician arises and repels the soph-
istry of the first.     But  it  is  not this second
metaphysician who gives the law to the child; he
but recognises and respects the law already planted
in his mental constitution by the hand of nature/'
Chalmers, in all this, takes for granted that the
"Berkeleyan" philosopher, instead of merely in- Christendom in anyin material0), by the Rev. Charles Macdonald,
